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me, as I have, who have no interests beyond my own
family. I who live as it were in a land of strangers. To
say this of a land where I have dwelt for 20 years seems
strange and yet is true. 'The peculiar nature of Wash-
ington society makes it so. Had the intimate acquaint-
ances I formed when I first came been continued, twenty
years would have ripened them into friendship. But one
after another have been separated by death, the ocean, or
mountains and water. Mrs. Wharton and Mrs. Barlow
have long slept in their graves. Mrs. Pichon, whom I so
tenderly loved and dear Mrs. Middleton, are on the other
side of the Atlantic, as are Mad'm Neuville and several
others that I admired and esteemed and some have been
estranged by differing and conflicting politics. For in-
stance Mr. Calhoun's family. You have no idea, neither
can I in a letter give you an idea of the embittered and
violent spirit engendered by this Presidential question.
Our excellent friend Mr. Crawford, has been tried for
the third time, by a committee of men of hostile politics,
and like gold thrice tried in the furnace, comes out more
pure and bright, his most violent enemies, with their keen-
est researches can find nothing by which they can attaint
the purity of his integrity. It is surprising to me that his
temper is not soured or irritated by these repeated attacks
of Malevolence and disease; instead of which he is now
more mild and indulgent to his opponents, more patient,
gentle and affectionate to his family than ever. The
other evening speaking of Edwards1 "I pity him," said he
with emphasis, "I pity him." It was just after hearing
an account of the examination, in which his falsehood
had been proved, and his embarrassment and agitation

1Ninian Edwards was appointed Minister to Mexico in 1824 and was on
his way to his post when he was recalled in consequence of the discovery
that certain anonymous letters charging Crawford with malfeasance in
office were written by him.ctivity        |
